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“We love beauty without extravagance and wisdom 
without weakness of will. Wealth we regard as an opportunity 


: ay ( JN) for public service rather than a cause for boasting, and poverty 
FAS ; Y as not a shameful thing to acknowledge but a disgrace only 





if one does not try to overcome it. Our citizens are interested 
in both private and public affairs; concern over personal mat- 
ters does not keep them from devoting themselves also to the 
community. In fact we regard the man who does no public 
service, not as one who minds his own business, but as worth- 
less. All of us share in considering and deciding public policy, 
in the belief that debate is no hindrance to action, but that 
action is sure to fail when it is undertaken without full prelim- 
inary discussion. Consequently we show the utmost initiative 
in what we do and the utmost deliberation in what we plan. 
Other people are bold through ignorance, and hesitate when 
they stop to reflect, but those must rightly be regarded as most 
courageous who realize clearly what they face, yet do not 
shrink from danger. In our attitude toward neighboring states 
we are most generous, for we acquire friends, not by receiving 
favors, but by conferring them, with no self-interest in mind 
but in a spirit of confident liberality. 

To sum it up, I claim that our city is an education to all 
Greece, and that every man among us is an example of inde- 
pendence of mind, versatility of accomplishment, and richly 
developed personality.” 

Speech delivered by Pericles at soldier’s burial, 431 8.c. 





A Historian Looks at 


Ancient Greece 


A historian is interested in everything 
that concerns the place and times that he 
chooses to study. He is interested in 
events—why they took place and what 
happened because they took place. He 
wants to know about the people—who 
they were and how they were affected by 








events. He searches to find out how the 
people lived and why they lived and 
worked the way they did. What progress 
did these people make—what were their 
accomplishments? What contributions did 
these ancient people make to future gen- 
erations? 


Where the Greeks Came From 


Until the late nineteenth century no 
one could learn much about Greece before 
800 B.c. A German archaeologist, Heinrich 
Schliemann, led the way toward gathering 
the pieces so that the puzzle that was 
ancient Greece could begin to take shape. 
After Schliemann, many archaeologists, 
anthropologists, historians, political sci- 
entists, and translators have been inter- 
ested enough and devoted enough to con- 
tribute pieces for the puzzle. Today, we 
have a wealth of information about an- 
cient Greece. Why were these people 


interested in what happened almost 3000 
years ago? What could have happened 
that would interest any of us living in the 
twentieth century when we've even been 
to the moon! 

Look carefully at the facts and you 
will see that there are many reasons. You ~ 
will read things that will undoubtedly » 
sound very familiar—words, ideas, atti- 
tudes, problems that are common in our 
lives today. In many ways, life in ancient 
Greece wasn’t much different than our life 
today. 
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From Asia Minor Who were these peo- 


ple we call “Greek’’? Where did they 
come from? It is believed that about 4000 
years ago a group of men set sail from Asia 


Minor. Asia Minor is a peninsula forming 
the western end of Asia between the Black 
Sea on the North, the Mediterranean Sea 
on the South, and the Aegean Sea on the 
West. Sailing east, these people were 
afraid that at any moment they might fall 
off the end of the earth and disappear. But 
they were forced to go on. Their own 
country was becoming overpopulated and 
they were searching for a new land to 
settle. What they found was a mountain- 
ous peninsula that was to be called 
Greece. 

Emigrants from Asia Minor kept 
coming a few at a time for almost a thou- 
sand years. The Asians were very cul- 
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The picture to the left shows 
what the Asian seamen must 
have seen when they first 
landed in their new home— 
Greece. 


turally advanced. They could read; they 
could write; they used and understood 
mathematics; and they even used money 
in trading. These people settled along the 
shore. They planted their olive trees and 
grapevines and built houses of wood from 
trees they cut down with bronze axes. But 
these people did not stray far from the 
shore, and the inland area remained un- 


inhabited. 


What might be some of the reasons 
that the first settlers stayed near the shore? 


The Europeans On the other side of the 
mountains from Greece lay the continent 
of Europe. The Europeans were backward 
when compared with the people from Asia. 
The Europeans traveled in packs, wore 
animal skins for clothing, and lived in huts. 








During their travels, some Europeans wan- 
dered south toward Spain and Italy and 
Greece. They found passes they could 
follow to get through the mountains. Some 
travelers settled in Italy and Spain and 
continued their way of life. But those who 
went to Greece met the civilized Asians 
who inhabited the shore. 

What predictions would you make 
about this cultural contact? Would both 
groups change? In what ways? 

The Europeans had little difficulty 
overpowering the peace loving Asian pop- 
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The ancient civilization on Crete, called Min- 
oan, contributed much to the later Greek civ- 
ilization. Here, the ovens of the palace at 
Knossos, Crete’s greatest city, and dolphin wall 
paintings from the palace. 


ulation on the shore. They accepted the 
Asian skills in farming and crafts. They 
listened to their stories about the rich and 
bustling cities of the East. In turn, they 
taught the Asians their language. 


The Greek Settlers and the Seamen of 
Crete The next thing the Europeans had 
to learn about was the sea. It was impor- 
tant that they learn because Greece was 
located on the water highway to the rich 
markets in the East, which the Asians had 
told them about. They learned their lesson 
well but it was neither an easy nor a 
pleasant one to learn. 


South of Greece was the Mediterra- 
nean island of Crete. Highly skilled sea- 
men-warriors lived on the island. They 
bragged far and wide that part of the 
Mediterranean Sea and all of the Aegean 
Sea were theirs—a boast that remained 
unchallenged until the Greek settlers be- 
came interested in using this waterway. 


Great Contributors—the 
The highly developed culture of the peo- 


Mycenaeans 


ple of Crete had a great influence on later 
Greek peoples who lived in Mycenae and 
who were called Mycenaeans. 

The Mycenaeans became rich and 
powerful mostly because of their success 
in making oils—some perfumed—and 
what today we would call bath oil. They 
became known as the oil traders of the 
world—even their king was an oil mer- 
chant as well as a general and a chief. 


Where do you think they obtained 
the oil that they sold? 


The Curtain Closes—the Dark Age Be- 
gins At some time after 1200 B.c. the 
Mycenaean civilization was wiped out. 
The great palaces were destroyed and 
kings and their people were either killed, 
driven out, or enslaved. Then nothing—for 
three or four hundred years Greece went 


through what we call the “Dark Age.” 
Greece was not heard from—the art of 
writing was lost—communication with the 
world outside was lost—their great skill 
in art and in the crafts seems to have been 
forgotten. And this is where we believe 
early Greek history was lost to the later 
inhabitants of Greece. We really do not 
know for sure yet what caused this period 
of darkness. Some historians think that the 
invasion of Mycenae by the Dorian Greeks 
from the north was the most likely reason. 


How do you think that historians 
found out about the new tribe of Greeks? 


The Aristocratic Age Begins The Aristo- 
cratic Age saw many wars among the 
small, independent political units each of 
which was called a Polis. The Greek word 
for city is Polis. But a Greek Polis was 
more than what we consider a city—it 
might geographically contain a city, a 
mountain, a harbor and a few small coun- 
try towns. Each Polis had its own com- 
pletely separate government. Although 
they were more than cities, no one ever 
thought to join them into a country—so 
they were called city-states. 

The Aristocrats took over at a time 
when the people were depressed and 
frightened—violence and poverty were 
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common. The Aristocrats were a happy, 
healthy group of men who went to war 
smiling and enjoyed athletics, music and 
poetry. More important, however, they 
added a little lightheartedness to the lives 
of the poor down-trodden people. 

During the rule by the Aristocrats, 
there was great headway made in setting 
up Greek colonies all along the Mediter- 
ranean. These colonies provided opportu- 
nities for people who could not find work 
at home. The colonies also probably 
helped the economy of the founding city 
since they kept close ties with it. 

It wasn’t long before the people 
began to feel that they could take care of 
themselves—and no longer needed the 
help the aristocrats could give. 

As the aristocrats felt themselves 
losing power, they began to abuse both 
their authority and the people. The 
people’s discontent resulted in a new kind 
of leadership—by tyrants. 


Tyrants Rule Greece The Greek word, 
Tyrannos, seems, at the start, to have 
meant nothing more than “king.” It did 
not at first have the unpleasant meaning 
that we attach to the word “tyranny.” 
Gradually, however, men came into power 
who refused to recognize any limits to 
their authority. Since they were just as 
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mean as the Aristocracy, “tyrant” began 
to be used the way we use it today, to 
mean one who uses his power harshly. 

Like the Aristocrats, the Tyrants, as 
bad as they were, made great contribu- 
tions to Greece—to its culture, its beauty, 
its economy. They built fine buildings, 
which contributed not only to the beauty 
of the city, but provided work for the 
people. 


Political Problems in Athens Athens 
was not at first ruled by any of the Tyrants. 
But the state of its people was pitiful—wars 
had left them starving and the city-state 
itself in ruins. Since Athens had no written 
laws the Council of Judges felt entirely free 
to change laws whenever and however 
they wished. The people finally demanded 
laws that would be written down and 
would not be changed at a moment’s 
notice on a whim. 


In what ways might changing the 
laws all the time affect the people? 
Draco’s Laws <A man by the name of 
Draco was chosen to prepare a set of laws. 
When the people saw the laws Draco had 
drawn up they felt that they were un- 
believably harsh. Death, for instance, was 
the penalty for stealing a piece of fruit. 









BELGIUM 
FRANCE 


GREEK COLONIES 
IN (50 B.C. 


How do you feel about Draco’s idea 
of justice? Why? 


As you can imagine, the people were 
very angry about Draco’s laws and there 
was much talk of civil war. The council 
as well as the people each decided to 
look for a good leader. The man both 
sides wanted, and finally agreed to choose, 
was called Solon. 


Solon Rules Athens Solon refused to be- 
come a Tyrant. His poems tell about the 
spirit that prevailed at the time—a spirit 
of revolution. The poor were put down by 
the rich. Solon sympathized with the poor 
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but was determined not to take sides. 

In an effort to create a better and 
more just form of government, Solon made 
certain strides in the direction of a de- 
mocracy. He has been labeled by some, 
in fact, as the father of democracy. 

Solon was responsible for giving a 
sense of pride and self-respect to the poor 
farmers and for laying the foundations for 
the future democratic constitution. 

In spite of all of the good that Solon 
did, the people became restless and dis- 
satisfied. They sought greater opportu- 
nities in business than Solon’s leadership 


supplied. 
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Tyranny in Athens Dissatisfied Athenians 
made the time ripe for a new leader and 
a Tyrant, Pisistratus, took over during the 
last half of the sixth century. He main- 
tained, in large measure, the laws Solon 
had laid down. However he realized that 
he would only stay in power as long as the 
people were satisfied. 

Pisistratus encouraged small industry 
and trade. He started a program of public 
works to improve living conditions and 
beautify the city. A more recent example 
of similar solutions to a similar problem 
could be seen here in the United States 
in the 1930’s when Franklin D. Roosevelt 
instituted his New Deal. He created useful 
jobs for poverty-stricken Americans, help- 
ing the economy and beautifying the 
country at the same time. 

Pisistratus pleased the people so well 
that he remained in power almost steadily 
until his death. His sons, who followed him 
as rulers, did not have their father’s ability 
to please the people. The people began 
to feel that they could now take over the 
management of their own government. 
This, then, was the end of the Age of 
Tyrants. 


What do you think made the people 
fee] that they could manage their own 
government? 
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Sparta The city-state of Sparta developed 
a different form of government—a mili- 
tary aristocracy that lasted 200 years. Dis- 
cipline seems to have been the basis of 
this system. 

This form of government held the 
Spartans together and lasted as long as it 
did because it was successful—at least in 
a way that suited the people. Their army 
was feared by all—and the people were 
very proud to be on the winning side. 


Sparta’s Influence on Athens In the sixth 
century B.c. Sparta was a powerful mili- 
tary organization. She decided to use this 
power to annex other city-states. But she 
met with a defeat that rather changed her 
plans. What she did instead was to form 
an alliance with certain city-states under 
Spartan leadership. It was not difficult to 
get the others to join because they were 
afraid to say “no.” They also knew that 
together they had more chance of resisting 
other enemies. Sparta assured them they 
were perfectly safe allied with her. 


Why were the other city-states afraid 
to say “no” to Sparta? 


In 510 B.c. a Spartan army under 
King Cleomenes helped to expel the sons 
of Pisistratus from Athens and put an end 





to tyranny there. The expected thing for 
Sparta to do next was to annex Athens as 
a part of Sparta. But that didn’t happen 
because trouble broke out between King 
Cleomenes and his rival, Cleisthenes. By 
taking the people into a “partnership” 
Cleisthenes was able to win out over 
Cleomenes. 


Can you think of any reasons why 
taking the people into a partnership 
helped Cleisthenes? 


The Beginnings of a Democratic Govern- 
ment There was still a great deal to be 
done before Athenian democracy was to 
reach its full development, but Cleisthenes 
certainly helped it grow. 

The first thing Cleisthenes wanted to 
do was to break up the old loyalties that 
caused so much dissatisfaction among the 
majority of the people. He worked out a 
plan of geographic distribution which cut 
across the former “class” lines. This meant 
that people of different classes and condi- 
tions were forced to function together for 
the common good. Naturally there were 
those who criticized the plan—but none- 
theless, it worked. 


In what way would this help form a 
good government? 





Statue of a Spartan warrior: Sparta’s soldiers 
were the best trained and most fearless in 
ancient Greece. 


The new constitution provided for 
the participation of more Athenians in its 
government than ever before. The public 
assembly became the law-making body. 
The chief executive duties were handled 
by a representative people’s council com- 
prised of five hundred members from each 
of the new units. Judicial functions were 
conducted by people’s juries chosen by lot. 
Only the Board of Generals was elected. 

When the time came for all Athenian 
citizens to share in the workings of their 
government and the control of their own 
way of life, Athenian democracy had come 
into its own. 
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The Persian Wars In 546 B.c. Cyrus the 
Great, the leader of Persia, conquered Asia 
Minor. This made Persia (now Iran) the 
strongest military power in the world. In 
490 Darius, who was then the Persian 
ruler, sent an army against Greece. But he 
was defeated by the Athenian forces at 
Marathon. Darius died soon after, but his 
son Xerxes took the throne and made a 
new attack on Greece. This time the 
Spartan Army was defeated at Thermop- 
ylae. The largest of the Greek city-states, 
which were usually fighting each other, 
banded together and beat Xerxes, and the 
Persians were driven from Europe. 
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MEDITERRANEAN SEA 


Athens—A Democracy Athens was a 
direct democracy—the people themselves 
attended the general assembly where the 
business of government took place. In 
other words, the city was directly gov- 
erned by its citizens. In our form of de- 
mocracy, we vote for representatives to 
carry out our wishes. 

The General Assembly of Athens was 
the source of all authority—legislative, 
executive, and judiciary. 


Can you imagine what problems 
would arise if the United States was a 
direct democracy? 


The Golden Age of Athens Pericles was 
a quiet man and a scholar. He took over 
the leadership of Athens in 461 B.c. and 
began making Athens an example of 
wealth, beauty and wisdom. Pericles was 
responsible for what is called the Golden 
Age of Greece. 

Pericles, once said, “Our government 
is called a democracy because its admin- 
istration is in the hands, not of a few, but 
of the many.” Let us see who Pericles 
meant by “the many.” 

First, only men over eighteen years 
of age, born of Athenian parents were 
considered citizens. In about 430 B.c. there 
were about 40,000 citizens in Athens. 
Then there were about 24,000 metics. 
Metics was the name given to people of 
foreign birth who were residents of 
Athens. Then, there were the women and 
children, and 100,000 war captives who 
were Classified as slaves. Only about one- 
tenth of the population of Athens helped 
run the government. It was set up this way 
to ensure that government decisions would 
be made by those who had a knowledge 
based on experience and a permanent in- 
terest in its welfare. 


Why do you think that in the United 
States we have resident requirements for 
voting? 


Government Offices The General Assem- 
bly was composed of all Athenian citizens 
—country gentlemen, businessmen, crafts- 
men, farmers, and day laborers. Every 
citizen shared in the deliberations and 
all decisions were made by them. 

The Council of the Five Hundred, (50 
men from each tribe) was the chief execu- 
tive branch. They were chosen by lot from 
self-chosen candidates. Only in the case of 
the Board of Generals, who decided mili- 
tary strategy, did the people actually elect 
their representatives. 

Popular juries, sometimes as large as 
500 heard a plaintiff and a defendant 
present their cases. They gave their ver- 
dict by majority vote. These jurors were 
ordinary men who had no special training 
in law. The same basic principle governs 
our trial by jury. But in Athenian courts 
there were no judges. 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. Who were the first Greeks and why 
did they settle Greece? 

2. What were the Dark Ages of Greece? 

What is a Polis? 

4. What do we mean when we say that 


= 


Greece was a “direct” democracy? 
5. In what ways did citizens participate 
in the government of Greece? 
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The CITY OF PERICLES 





Athens—The City of Pericles 


Study the drawing of Athens. In the drawing, find the 
landmarks and buildings listed opposite. Then do research to 
find out what went on in each place listed. 





INVESTIGATING | 
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Acropolis 9. 
Agora 10. 
Panathenaic Way ie 
Bouleuterion 12s 
Tholos 13: 
theater 14. 
Lyceum 15. 
Parthenon 16. 





Hill of Ares (Areopagus) 
Painted Stoa 
Erechtheum 

Propylaea 

Pnyx 

Outer Ceramicus 
Academy Grove 

Mint 


17. Tower of the Winds 
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A Sociologist Looks at Athens 


We have already read about the gov- 
ernment of Athens during the time of 
Pericles—a form of democracy in some 
ways similar to our democratic system, but 
in many ways quite different. 


The Athenian Class System 


In most societies the upper classes 
are people of wealth. But in Athens, to 
belong to the upper class you had to be 
a citizen. It is hard for us to understand 
why being a citizen should make so much 
difference. In the United States if your 
parents are citizens you are automatically 
a citizen at birth—making the matter of 
citizenship quite commonplace. If a per- 
son from another country comes to the 
United States and wishes to become a 
citizen, it is possible for him to become 
a naturalized citizen. 


Why do you think we call these peo- 


ple naturalized citizens? 
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Now let’s look at the people of 
Athens the way a sociologist might. He 
would be interested in seeing how the 
Athenians lived and how they got along 
with each other. 


Citizens In order to qualify for citizen- 
ship in Athens it was necessary to be a 
man, eighteen years of age, born of 
Athenian parents. The eighteen-year-old 
citizen had to wait two more years after 
that to enjoy the rights of citizenship be- 
cause at the age of eighteen he began two 
years of military training. 


Why do you think Athens required 
all young citizens to serve two years in 
military service? 


By special decree, the Athenians 
could grant citizenship to one who did 
not qualify, but this was very rare. 


Daily Life in Athens 


The Athenians lived very simply. Their houses were of — 
one or two stories and were sparsely and simply furnished. | 
A typical day for a wealthy citizen began just as early © 


as for a working man. He got up, folded a piece of white wool 
or linen cloth around him, pinned it at the shoulders, tied a 
sash around his waist, and he was dressed! For breakfast he 
drank a cup of wine mixed with hot water and honey, and 
ate a dry barley cake. 


Now the citizen was ready to set out for the marketplace. \, 


His first stop would most likely be the barbers because besides 
getting his hair combed and his beard trimmed, that was where 
he caught up on the latest news and gossip. 

Next he would walk over to the market to purchase the 
day’s groceries—a job every Athenian man did. If the citizen 
was having guests for dinner he also bought garlands of flowers 
for each of his guests. 

Now the citizen began the business of the day. He walked 
over to the side streets or stoas (long, covered porches). He 
attended to his government business most of the morning. 
Even when the Assembly wasn’t in session many citizens were 
involved in performing civic duties. When the Assembly met 
about every ten days, every citizen was involved. On those 
days, a rope with red paint was swept across the marketplace 
to hurry the people along. Anyone arriving at the Assembly 
with a red paint mark on his clothing was fined. 

By lunchtime the citizen’s business day was ended. He 
ate a light lunch and then he was ready to pass the time of 
day chatting with friends in the marketplace or at the gym- 
nasia (athletic club). He was likely to start for home when the 
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gnomon registered six feet. The gnomon was a long pole set 
up in the courtyard; it worked something like a sun-dial. 
Upon returning home, the Athenian would first take a 
bath. He would cover himself with oil which took the place 
of soap. He used a metal scraper to scrape the dirt and oil 
off, and followed this by rinsing with a bucket of cold water. 
A citizen’s guests were always men. Guests removed their 
shoes as soon as they arrived and a slave washed each guest’s 
feet. The host presented each guest with a garland and showed 
them to their couches where they reclined to await their meal. 
Pillows were used to prop them up so they could eat com- 
fortably. Slaves carried in three-legged tables, already set with 
the foods. The meal might consist of porridge soaked in wine, 
and vegetables. Sausage or some kind of game such as pheasant 
might be served. Fish was scarce and therefore a luxury. When 
the fish arrived at the market, a bell was rung to call any 


| would-be fish purchasers. 


Athenians used no forks, and used spoons only for thin 


~ foods like soup. Since they ate with their fingers, they stopped 


often during the meal to wash their hands. After the main 


\ course, olives, cheese, fruit and wine would be served. 


After the meal was over, slaves would bring in more 
tables. These tables contained foods to be nibbled during the 
evening by the guests already there, and those who had only 
been invited to the evening’s symposium. A symposium was 
a fun-filled evening that might be spent in conversation or in 
playing games. | 
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The artwork left by ancient civilizations can tell us about the 
lives of people of long ago. What do this vase and this sculpture 
te// you about the people of ancient Athens? 


Civic Duties All of the day-to-day jobs 
concerned with running the government 
of Athens were carried out by the citizens. 
For many, government business took up 
the entire morning every day, and the 
Assembly which included everyone, met 
about every ten days. Each citizen was 
compelled to serve actively in government 
for a year, and anyone could be chosen at 
any time to be a member of a jury, as an 
official of his clan, or some other post such 
as a market inspector or a record keeper. 
Pericles had passed a law providing small 
salaries for the poorer citizens who were 
also expected to perform their civic duties. 


Was it fair to pay only the poor for 
government service? 













The Middle Class 


The middle class in 
Athens were called metics. Metics were 
those who had been born outside of Ath- 
ens, or whose parents were not Athenians 


by birth. Metics were not allowed to own 
houses or land, but they could own other 
personal possessions. Metics could own 
slaves and many were quite wealthy; more 
wealthy than many citizens. They were 
responsible for paying taxes and for many 
of the same financial obligations as a citi- 
zen. 

Metics could not participate in the 
military training given to the eighteen- 
year-old citizens. They were expected 
to serve in the infantry in which they 
were called hoplites, and in the fleet as 


rowers. 
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Although 
metics had no political rights, they were 


Occupations of the Metics 


allowed to perform minor public duties. 
But most metics were in business and in- 
dustry, or were members of a profession. 
Many worked in craft industries particu- 
larly weaving, pottery-making, tanning, 
and metal-working. 

Metics carried on most of the trade 
both retail and wholesale. The largest 
salt-curing business in Athens was owned 
by a metic and his sons. The biggest 
bankers were either metics or ex-slaves 
who had acquired metic status after they 
had bought their freedom. 
Contributors to Athens The sons of 
wealthy metics were given the very finest 
education available. Metics were anxious 
that their sons succeed as artists, doctors, 
or public speakers. 


Why do you think the metics might 
have been more interested in education 
than the citizens? 


Some outstanding men who had al- 
ready become famous in their own coun- 
try came to live in Athens as metics. 
Among these are Hippocrates, who is 
called the father of medicine, and Herodo- 
tus, who is called the father of history. 
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Slaves in Athens A metic who had failed 
to pay his special tax called Metoikion, or 
who claimed falsely that he was a citizen, 
was reduced to slavery. But most slaves 
were the prisoners captured during wars. 

As we know, metics were largely the 
employers in Athens. Their employees 
were mostly slaves. There are documents 
proving that in the fifth century B.c. slaves 
worked side by side with citizens and 
metics at all kinds of jobs. 

Some of the Athenian slaves worked 
in the silver mines. Their lives were short 
and extremely hard. At least two slaves 
became important in banking. One of these 
so distinguished himself that his master set 
him free. He became so successful that he 
was able to do a great service to the state 
and was rewarded with Athenian citizen- 
ship. 

An ordinary middle class citizen usu- 
ally had about 12 slaves. They included 
a porter, a cook, the paidogogos who took 
care of the school-age boys, and the 
women who wove and spun for the citi- 
zen’s wife. Household slaves were treated 
as servants. 

The slaves were often expert crafts- 
men and businessmen whose work was an 
example to the free Athenians with whom 
they worked. Remember, these people had 
not always been slaves—many had learned 
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More art from ancient Athens: left, women spin wool; right,a butcher shop. Why 
do you think the Greeks depicted women in their art? 


their trade and had possibly been success- 
ful in their own countries. 

Naturally the slaves realized that they 
were not free men, and many were treated 
cruelly. They were certainly underpaid, 
and even when they bought their freedom, 
they did not have any political rights. 
State-owned Slaves The state owned 
slaves, too. The public executioner, in fact, 
was a Slave. These slaves led a life scarcely 
different than that of any poor citizen. 
They could all live where they pleased 
with the exception of the police force, 
called the Scythian Archers. State-owned 
slaves reported for work each day and 
received a salary. 


Women and Girls in Athens There was 
no place for the women of Athens in the 
government and very little place any- 
where outside of their own home. They 
enjoyed about the same political rights as 
their slaves—none. A married Athenian 
woman never left her house except on 
special occasions. She associated almost 
entirely with women, and was expected 
to take no interest in men’s business. 

In her home she was, however, the 
boss, mostly because her husband was too 
busy elsewhere to be interested in what 
went on at home. She was expected to 
carry the entire burden of the household. 
She took care of the children, including 
their early education, and managed the 
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slaves. She took care of everything that 
came into the house such as grocieries, and 
paid the bills and budgeted the money. 
In every house there were women’s 
quarters and many homes had an inner 
courtyard where the women and girls 
were permitted to walk in the air. 
Young girls were not free to get to- 
gether with other young people just for 
fun. They rarely left the women’s quarters 
except to walk in the courtyard. Athenian 
girls did not go to school. Their mothers, 
or other women of the household taught 
them everything they would ever need to 
know—cooking, sewing, spinning, weav- 
ing, and possibly a little reading, music, 
and mathematics. These things prepared 
her for marriage—a marriage entirely ar- 


ranged by her father. 


Athenian Children Athenian children 
were treated pretty much like children 
everywhere. Mothers sang lullabies and 
nursery rhymes and told stories that they 
had learned as children. Children behaved 
pretty much the same then as now, too. 

It may surprise you to learn that 
babies even two thousand years ago 
played with rattles just as your baby sisters 
and brothers do today. 

It was indeed common for a father 
to pick up a toy for his son at the fair held 
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during some of the great religious festivals. 
Archaeologists have unearthed many 
small clay items that must have been 
children’s toys such as rattles, horses on 
wheels, and dolls with movable arms and 
legs. Children played with yo-yo’s and 
tops. They played a game like “marbles” 
using nuts instead of marbles—they even 
played hopscotch and leapfrog! 


Elementary School Education There 
were no school buildings as such—the 
schoolmaster, who was called a gram- 
matiste, taught in his own house. There 
was no public school system and parents 
had to pay for their children’s education. 

As soon as an Athenian boy was of 
school age, he passed from his nurse’s care 
to that of a paidagogos. The paidagogos 
was a personal slave who accompanied 
him wherever he went. Each morning he 
carried the boy’s “schoolbag” which con- 
tained a wax writing tablet, a pointed 
writing instrument, called a stylus, and 
musical instruments. The paidagogos usu- 
ally stayed right in the classroom. 

There were no Saturdays or Sundays 
off for Athenian pupils. Holidays came 
whenever the city celebrated festivals. 
During the month of Anthesterion (which 
corresponds to our February) there were 
so many holidays it was almost like our 








Athenian art which shows the activities of children: on the right, two girls on a 
seesaw; on the left, a school scene. The two students are learning to play the 
pipes and practicing writing. 


long summer vacation. Each child also 
observed family feast days, his own birth- 
day, and a haircutting ceremony which 
marked the end of childhood. 

Just as in the United States today, a 
Greek child first learned his alphabet, 
which in Greek begins alpha (A), beta (b), 
gamma (c). And strangely enough, even in 
those days there were “spellers” hand 
printed on papyrus rolls. A child’s reader 
posed a much more difficult problem than 
yours. There was no punctuation and 
there were no spaces between words. 


Musical Training The Greeks believed 
that music was very important. The word 
music comes from the name of the Muses, 


the goddesses who preside over all of 
man’s educational and artistic activities. 
Many vase paintings show a music teacher 
sitting with a child who is learning to play 
a flute or a lyre. 


Physical Training The Greeks had a great 
love of physical exercise. Physical training 
instruction took place in the palaestra, an 
open-air sports field. The palaestra con- 
tained statues of Hermes, the patron god 
of the gymnasia. All sports except the foot 
race took place in the palaestra. Instruc- 
tors prepared the boys for competition in 
festivals in the five branches of the Pen- 
tathlon: running, jumping, wrestling, dis- 
cus and javelin throwing. 
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Military Training From the time an 
Athenian boy became a citizen at eighteen 
until he was a man of sixty he was re- 
sponsible for military service. At eighteen 
he became an ephebos and underwent 
training until he was twenty. From twenty 
to fifty he remained a member of the reg- 
ular forces on the reserve. Between fifty 
and sixty a citizen was numbered among 
the veterans who with the boys in training 
and the metics formed a kind of territorial 
army or home guard. 

At Athens an oath was taken by the 
boys in military training. Embarking on 
military service was for them an act of 
religious significance. It was customary to 
consult the gods before starting off to 
battle. 
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Left, a painting of a helmet-maker: right, a re- 
ligious scene—a sacrifice to the god Apollo. 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


ik 


In what ways are the citizenship re- 
of the United States 
different from those of Athens during 


quirements 


ancient times? 

Who were the metics and what role 
did they play in Athenian life? How 
was their life different from the citi- 
zen’s life? 

In what ways were the slaves in 
Athens treated differently from slaves 
in the United States? 

Why were Athenian girls educated at 
home? 

How was the life of an Athenian 


schoolboy like your own? How was it 
different? 


An Economist Looks at Athens 


An economist’s main job is to study 
the production, distribution and use of 
goods and services. In order to do this he 
must look at the people and their times. 
What were their needs? What land and 
labor resources were available to them? 
Did they use their resources wisely? 
Where did the ancient Athenians obtain 
the goods or materials that they could not 


City Life and Country Life 


City life and country life were 
closely knit in Athens. The residents of the 
city needed the food grown in the country 
and the country people needed the goods 
the city could provide. Most citizens of 
Athens actually made their living from the 
land. Some farmed their own land with 
the help of family members or slaves. 


Are city and country life in the 
United States closely knit? What do the 
country people depend on city people for? 


supply themselves? Were they able to 
balance the supply with the demand for 
goods? 

Let us take a look at Athens through 
the eyes of an economist and see whether 
these simple-living people used their re- 
sources well, to provide for themselves and 
their families, or whether they could have 
improved their economy. 


A wealthy landowner, like Pericles, 
kept in the city on government business, 
left his land to be cared for by a farm 
manager. The manager either forwarded 
the produce or the money. 


Who works on the farms in the 
United States? Are there people who own 
a business or a factory who don’t work in 
the business? Who supervises the business 
for the owner? Why, if he is the owner, 


doesn’t he work at the business? 
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Farming The Greeks considered farming 
a very honorable occupation. In fact the 
life of the country farmer who tilled his 
own land was considered the ideal and he 
was treated with great respect. The 
Greeks admired independence and self- 
reliance. They felt that citizens should be 
able to provide for their own needs. The 
Greek farmer and his family were usually 
very independent because they were able 
to grow or make almost everything they 
needed. 


Do you think the Greeks’ respect for 
self-reliance is shared by Americans? 


The Greek farmer used simple tools 
that he could make and repair himself. He 
grew food his family needed such as beans, 
peas, cabbage and lettuce. He planted 
olive trees because the olive oil was a big 
money-making item. He sometimes grew 
a little grain. 

From the fourth century on, farming 
became more scientific. Experts studied 
the soil and began to use crop rotation. 
They even began to use fertilizer in an 
attempt to increase the yield. Some farm- 
ers built canals to drain off excess water, 
or to irrigate dry land. 

The ancient Greeks did not have 
sugar, but they did have a “sweet tooth.” 
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So they raised bees which provided 
enough honey for their needs. Flowers 
were grown in abundance. These sold well 
for use in garlands and wreaths worn at 
all festivals and private banquets. 


Livestock Some animals were also raised. 
There were plenty of pigs, which were 
raised for meat, and donkeys which were 
used for transportation. Flocks of sheep 
and goats provided milk, meat, hides and 
wool from which most clothing was made. 
Cattle and horses were difficult to raise 
because there was not enough pastureland. 


Land Most farmers were able to grow 
enough food for their own families and 
many were able to grow extra food which 
they sold to other residents of their city- 
state. But even though they worked hard 
to make their land productive, they could 
not produce all the food that was needed. 
In fact most of the grain needed in Athens, 
was imported. The soil in most of Greece 
was very poor and some areas were too 
mountainous or rocky. The rest of the land 
had rain only during the winter and the 
winter rains often flooded away good soil. 


If an area in the United States cannot 
produce a food item that it needs, how 
does that area get that item? 


Important Crops Olives were a precious 
crop—they were pressed to obtain oil for 
cooking, for religious ceremonies, for 
lamps, and for fuel. Another by-product 
of the olive was used as a fertilizer, and 
in softening leather and wood. 

Grapes grown for wine were har- 
vested with great ceremony. Flutes were 
played—and the pickers tried to pick in 
time with the music. Flute playing also 
accompanied the process of treading the 
grapes underfoot. 


Timber The land of Athens was barren 
of the kind of trees needed to build ships 
and to make charcoal for fires. The trees 
had long since been cut down and used 
for timber. And since no new trees had 
been planted in their place, Athens had to 
import these necessities. 


Make a list of the items that you use 
that are not grown or manufactured in the 
United States. Where do these things 
come from? Why aren’t they grown or 
manufactured here? 


One of the chief reasons why Athens 
sent some of its citizens to form colonies 
was to find new and better farming land. 
The colonies sent their surplus products 
back to Athens, or sold them abroad. 





In Athens, as in other ancient societies, many 
of the people were farmers. These paintings 
show two of the most important crops: at the 
top, making wine from grapes; at the bottom, 


picking olives. 
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Industry During the leadership of Peri- 
cles, industry became more important, but 
was still carried on in the home. The 
women spun and wove their own cloth, 
and frequently there was more than 
enough for their family needs. They would 
send their extra cloth to the market to be 
sold. The women might also make 
wreathes, ribbons, or clothes to be sold. 

Since citizens had little time to 
spend away from government business, 
metics assisted by slaves carried on most 
businesses. Many of the citizens looked 
down on the non-citizens because they 
worked for money. But the non-citizens 
were important to Athens for without 
them such work as constructing buildings 
or making pottery and shoes and metal 
armor for soldiers could not have been 
done. Most of the hard work was done by 
slaves who worked for metics. There were 
no factories in Athens but there were large 
shops employing, in one case, at least 120 
slaves. 

When a building was being con- 
structed, citizens who owned slaves might 
hire out their slaves to work on the build- 
ing. Metics and ex-slaves might also be 
hired to do construction work, but they 
were paid daily salary. 

Ex-slaves and metics would often buy 
some slaves and set up a small workshop 
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where they made pottery, shields, leather, 
bronze and silver ornaments or some other 
product. The workshop owner would 
teach his sons his craft. According to 
Greek law, a son did not have to take care 
of his elderly father if the father had not 
taught the son a craft. 


What do you think about this law? 


If a slave had a special skill, his mas- 
ter might allow him to set up a shop. The 
slave was required to pay his master part 
of his earnings, but he was usually allowed 
to keep some for himself. In this way a 
slave would often be able to save enough 
to buy his freedom. 


Were the slaves in the United States 
able to buy their freedom? 


Although the non-citizen could not 
own land or take part in the government 
as the citizen did, he still had to pay the 
government heavy taxes. If he was 
wealthy, the non-citizen would also be 
required by the government to make con- 
tributions toward the upkeep of Athens’ 


ships, or the army, or the Greek theater. 


Do you think that non-citizens should 
have to pay taxes? 





EV 





At the left, a painting of a Greek merchant’s ship. At the right, the kind of road 


that was typical of the highways of ancient Athens. 


Trading When the farmer-citizens of 
Athens had grown more crops than they 
needed, they brought the extra food to the 
marketplace to sell. Surplus wool and 
goods made in private homes were also 
sold at the market. The craftsmen sold 
their wares in front of their workshops. 
The farmers of Athens, however, 
produced more olive oil and wine than the 
people of their city-state needed. The 
craftsman, too, sometimes made more 
wares than he could sell. These surplus 
products would be sold to a _ mer- 
chant-trader who would take them to 
other states or countries to be sold. 


The roads of Greece were usually in 
very poor condition and were not easy to 
travel. Then, too, Athens was near the sea, 
so merchants would take their goods by 
ship to other ports. There the goods would 
be sold and the merchant would buy 
other products to take back to Athens. 

The government of Athens collected 
taxes on all goods passing through its har- 
bor. The tax money was used to buy grain 
and timber from other countries for the 
residents of the city-state. 

The United States also collects taxes 
from people in other countries who ship 
goods into the United States. 
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Cost of Living 

At the end of the fifth century one drachma a day, or 
even two, was the rate paid to soldiers, sailors, and craftsmen 
whether slave or free. A single man could live in Athens on 
about 120 drachmas a year (two obols a day) in the latter part 
of the fifth century, and the minimum cost for a family of four 
was about 280 drachmas a year. For one person the cost of 
wheat for a year was about fifteen drachmas, other food 
forty-five drachmas, clothing sixteen drachmas, and rent 
thirty-six drachmas. However, by the latter part of the fourth 
century the cost of living for a family of four is estimated at 
450 drachmas. 

How does the cost of living in the United States compare 
with the cost of living in Fifth Century Athens? How much 
does it cost a single man to live? a family of four? A drachma 
equals about .034 cents (value in United States currency 


today). 





Money Even the ancient Greeks found 
it necessary to use money. A farmer might 
trade vegetables or animals for the shoes 
he needed. A pottery-maker might trade 
a vase for wool. But what would a shoe- 
maker do if he wants to buy food and the 
farmer does not want a pair of shoes in 
exchange? To solve this problem, Athens 
and some other city-states made their own 
coins. 

An unskilled laborer in the age of 
Pericles would earn about one drachma a 
day. Because Athens made its drachmas 
almost entirely of silver, Athenian coins 
were accepted and used in many places 
outside of Athens. When a merchant or 
a visitor came to Athens with money from 
another place, he would take his coins to 
a money-changer to be exchanged for the 
coins of Athens. The money-changer 
would charge a fee for performing this 
service. 


We refer to our coins as silver. What 
metal are United States coins made of? 
Are they all silver? Were they ever all 
silver? How would you get foreign money 
if you were visiting another country? 


Money-changers became the bankers 
of Athens. Individuals began to leave sums 
of money with the money-changer to be 


kept safe until they needed it. The 
money-changer would lend this money to 
merchants to buy products for trading. 
When the merchant had traded his prod- 
ucts, he repaid the loan with interest. 

Interest was the fee charged by the 
banker for the use of the money he had 
loaned. For instance, a merchant might 
borrow a mina for the fee of one drachma 
per month. If he paid the mina back two 
months after he had borrowed it, he would 
owe the banker the original mina plus two 
drachmas. 


How does the borrowing system in 
the United States work? Is it based on this 
ancient Greek system? Do you think that 
it is fair for banks to charge interest? 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. How did the people who lived in the 
cities and the people who lived in the 
country depend on each other? 

2. What kinds of industry did the Greeks 
have? 

3. Why were the non-citizens important 
to Greek industry? 

4, Why does a banker charge “interest’’? 

5. How did the poor roads and the geo- 
graphic position of Athens affect the 
merchant traders? 
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An Archaeologist Looks at 


Ancient Greece 


Thanks to an archaeologist’s interest 
in Ancient Greece we can add greatly to 
our knowledge of early Greek life and 
culture. An archaeologist scientifically 





studies the material remains of ancient 


civilizations—their monuments, docu- 
ments, relics, tools, and anything else that 


shows some kind of human craftsmenship. 


Art and Poetry in Ancient Athens 


Let us take advantage of the archae- 
ologists’ findings particularly to see what 
we can find out about the art and poetry 
in Ancient Greece. 

The Greeks did not think of art as 
something that was separate from daily 
life. The beauty of the ruins of ancient 
Greek buildings is a source of wonder to 
visitors today and proves that art and 
beauty were very much a part of the 
Greek’s nature. Statues and vases created 
by the Greeks thousands of years ago are 
the prized possessions of museums around 
the world. 
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Even Greek plays written in the fifth 
century B.c. are still performed today! 
Their famous poet Pindar wrote poems in 
praise of athletes. One sculptor of the time 
made a statue of a woman bending over 
to tie a sandal. People performing the 
simplest of daily tasks—a woman carry- 
ing a jug of water, a man driving a char- 
iot—were chosen as the subjects of sculp- 
tures. 


The Parthenon Let us imagine that we 
are in Athens, Greece, in the fifth century 
B.c. on the day they are dedicating the 





Pericles built the Parthenon on the Acropolis, a rocky hill above Athens. 


great temple, the Parthenon. It has been 
built in honor of the goddess, Athena after 
whom the city itself is named. 


Suppose you knew nothing about 
Athens other than the fact that the 
Athenians named their city after Athena, 
the Goddess of Wisdom. What would this 
lead you to think about the nature of the 
Athenians’ daily lives and interests? 


Pericles, the great statesman and sol- 
dier is the ruler of Athens. Now he is a 
man of peace who is working to make 
Athens the most beautiful city in Greece. 


Pericles has tried hard to make this tem- 
ple, the Parthenon, the most beautiful 
building in Athens. 


If you learned that a very famous 
Greek soldier wanted to make Athens the 
most beautiful city in Greece, what would 
this suggest to you about the importance 
of art to the Athenians? 


Everyone in Athens is proud of the 
Parthenon with good reason—for almost 
every family in the city has contributed 
something to it. The rich contributed 
money, stonecutters cut the marble, artists 
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created the sculpture and statues, and 
construction workers put up the building 
itself. The Parthenon belonged to all of 
Athens—it stood as a tribute to all who, 
through cooperation and dedication, made 
it possible. 


What do you think the mood of the 
people of Athens was like on this day? 
Have you ever been to the opening of a 
new building or a store? What was the 
mood of the people then? 


Architecture The greatest architect of 
the time, Ictinus, along with Callicrates, 
a master builder, and Phidias, the great 
sculptor, designed the Parthenon. Using 
such care as to make it appear perfect, 
they planned it in the shape of a rectangle, 
with eight huge columns on the short side 
of the rectangle and seventeen columns on 
the longer side. 

The designers chose white marble for 
the Parthenon. They felt this would add 
to its beauty since marble takes on a 
different color according to the time of 
day. In the morning the marble looks 
pink—in the afternoon it takes on a golden 
color—at twilight it looks purple in the 
shadows. 


What buildings do you know of in the 
United States that are built of marble? 
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Where are they and why aren't many new 
buildings built of marble? Where does 


marble come from? 


Ictinus did not design the Parthenon 
with a straight base. Although the naked 
eye cannot immediately see it, the whole 
base is slightly rounded. The columns of 
the temple, from a distance, all look ex- 
actly alike. Yet when you get close enough 
to examine them you can see that each one 
is very slightly different. They were all 
made by hand and each worker followed 
the same plan. 


If you worked hard to make two 
drawings as much alike as possible, could 
you draw them exactly the same way? 
Dione 


Sculpture and Painting Inside the temple 
the largest statue is that of the goddess, 
Athena. The statue was made in gold and 
ivory by the great artist, Phidias. Phidias 
supervised all the art work in the temple, 
but hired other artists to work under his 
direction since there was too much for him 
to do all alone. 

The statue is about forty feet high. 
The body itself is ivory and Athena’s 
clothes and shield are made of gold. One 
ton of gold was used and so arranged by 
Phidias that the gold could be removed 


The picture at the right shows 
a small portion of the frieze 
in the Parthenon. In this 
scene, Athenians on horse- 
back travel to the site of the 
Panathenaic Festival. Why do 
you think that the Athenians 
who lived in Pericles’ time 
wanted their artwork to be as 
realistic as possible? 


easily if Athens ever needed to use it dur- 
ing a period of financial emergency or if 
they wanted to hide it in case of war. 

Around the temple is a giant frieze 
about 524 feet long. A frieze is a three- 
dimensional wall decoration that has a flat 
back so that it fits against the wall. The 
front part is carved so that it stands out 
from the wall. 

The frieze in the Parthenon shows 
Athenians on their way to celebrate a 
holiday in honor of the goddess, Athena. 
This holiday called the Panathenaic Festi- 
val was celebrated every year but once 
every four years it was celebrated in a 
much bigger way and lasted four days. 





The Festival included athletic contests, 
the Procession, and sacrifices to Athena. 


If any American artist of today 
wanted to paint holiday celebration 
scenes, which celebrations do you think he 
would choose? 


The people and the animals in the 
frieze are so exquisitely carved that they 
appear almost real. Even their clothes and 
draperies were carved with great care. In 
the spaces between the different sections 
of the frieze were set other statues, the 
backs of which were as carefully carved 
as the fronts. 
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Up until this time statues had been 
stick-like and unreal, but here the artists 
did everything to make them life-like. 
They even painted them to look more real. 
They used thick paint, mostly black, red, 
white and yellow. 

The statues between the sections of 
the large frieze showed man struggling 
with his enemies, sometimes fighting with 
other men, sometimes with animals. At 
one end of the Parthenon there are carv- 
ings that depict the birth of Athena and 
her contest with the sea-god, Poseidon. 


If you were to make a frieze of your 
lite, what events would you depict? How 
would you execute the frieze—With 
paint? With Sculpture? With Clay? Make 
a list of the important things in your life 
that you would describe in a frieze. 


There are few pictures in the temple. 
Painting as an art form did not become 
popular until a later time in Athens. The 
most famous Athenian painter was Polyg- 
notus. He painted on vases, jars, cups and 
plates, but he was most famous for his 
painting of the Battle of Marathon. 


Poetry—Myths 
was of two main kinds. One kind told the 


The poetry at this time 


stories of the gods and goddesses. These 
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stories were told to the children who told 
them to their children. These stories were 
spoken in poetry form; they were called 
myths, or legends. 


What stories do you know that have 
been told to you by your parents? Where 
did your parents hear the stories? 


Many of these myths were exciting 
tales of war and heroes. Many were about 
gods and their dealings with men. Homer’s 
Iliad and Odyssey are good examples of 
this form of poetry. One such myth, de- 
picted in the frieze in the Parthenon, was 
about the birth of the goddess Athena. 

Athena was supposed to have come 
forth from the forehead of her father, 
Zeus, who was the king of all the gods. 
Athena was to be Goddess of Wisdom and 
knowledge and as the frieze shows, she 
came forth as a fully grown woman. 

Not all the people believed that these 
myths about the gods and goddesses were 
absolutely true, but they enjoyed the 
stories just the same. The authors of these 
myths were often unknown. 


These Greek stories are like some 
other stories that you may know about. 
What kind of stories do they sound like? 
Name them. Who wrote these stories? 


King Minos and the Minotaur 


One Greek legend tells us about the King of Crete who 
was named Minos. He had a great beast that was called a 
Minotaur. This beast was described as having the head of a 
bull and the body of a man. The Minotaur, the legend says, 
lived on human flesh. Each year a ship set sail from Crete to 
gather seven young Greek boys and seven Greek girls who 
would become sacrifices for the Minotaur. The Greeks owed 
these fourteen young people as a tribute as a result of a defeat 
in war. 

When the captured youth arrived on Crete, they were 
set to wander in a labyrinth where they would roam up one 
passage and down another never able to find their way out. 
No one who once got into the labyrinth ever walked out of 
it. Even the builder, Daedalus, could not find his way out on 
foot. He devised a way, however by making wings of wax and 
attaching them to his body and flying out. But the young 
Greeks just wandered until they were too tired to care or to 
fight, and they were eaten by the Minotaur. 

Finally a young Greek prince, Theseus, came to the pal- 
ace of King Minos. He was a great favorite of the gods who 
were believed to govern the lives of the people. So with the 
help of the gods and the King’s daughter, when Theseus came 
upon the Minotaur he was not afraid and did not try to get 
away. He fought the animal and killed him. King Minos, with- 
out his Minotaur to frighten his people was soon unthroned. 
His beautiful palace was burned and his warships were de- 
feated; and Theseus became the ruler of Crete. 








At the left, the remains of an Athenian theater. Notice the round stage at the 
bottom. Right, sculpture of a masked actor playing the part of a cook. 


Lyric Poetry The other kind of poetry 
was called lyric poetry. The most famous 
lyric poet, Pindar, came from Thebes but 
went to Athens as a boy. Pindar wrote 
odes which were poems of praise of the 
heroic or famous. He often wrote poetry 
in praise of the winners of the Olympic 
games. He also re-told old stories in the 
form of beautiful poems. 


What do you know about the 
Olympic games? What is the purpose of 
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the games? Where are these games held? 


Poetry was usually recited by people 
or sung by singers who played harps or 
lyres (stringed instruments) as they sang. 

Another writer, who lived in Ancient 
Greece may already be familiar to you. 
This writer, named Aesop, was a slave. 
Aesop's fables may have been written in 
verse, but they have come down to us only 
in prose. The great philosopher, Socrates 
is said to have still known the fables by 





heart in his old age. These fables in which 
the leading characters are animals taught 
a lesson while delighting the listener or 
reader. 


Literature—Plays Plays in Athens were 
put on in the daytime because the actors 
could not be seen at night. Plays were put 
on in huge outdoor theaters where the 
audience sat all around the actors on stone 
benches that rose up like steps. 


Look at the picture of the theater. 
Describe the similarities and differences 
between our theaters and theirs. 


Actors wore masks when performing, 
and even the people sitting at a great 
distance could easily tell who the actor 
was playing by the mask. The Greeks used 
only three actors in any one play, there- 
fore each one might have to play more 
than one part. By changing masks, it was 
easy for him to become another character. 
Since women did not act in the plays a 
man, playing a woman’s part, would have 
to wear a woman's mask. 


Writers 
Greek writers of plays were Aeschylus, 


The most important ancient 


Sophocles and Euripides who wrote trag- 
edies, and Aristophanes who wrote com- 





The arts were extremely important to the peo- 
ple of Periclean Athens. In the picture of a 
vase above, an Athenian poet is composing a 
new poetic work. The picture below shows a 
mask that was used in the theater. 
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edies. They all wrote about the same 
things, but they all wrote in different 
ways. 

Aeschylus wrote about men strug- 
gling to live under the firm rule of the 
gods. Often a man would suffer because 
the gods wanted to punish him and man 
could never win out against the gods. 
In the plays of Aeschylus man is often 
not responsible for his own life. 

Sophocles also wrote about men who 
struggled with gods. But in his plays man 
makes his own choices. If he does wrong 
he is punished—if he does right he is re- 
warded. Sophocles believed that man is 
responsible for his own actions. 

Euripides wrote about the same 
struggles between men and gods. He put 
his own ideas into the mouths of his char- 
acters. Sometimes he criticized the gods. 
Some people thought his plays were too 
“modern,” because he did not honor the 
gods enough. 


What ideas do Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides have in common? What 
ideas were different? Do you disagree with 
what these men thought? Which ideas 
do you agree with? disagree with? Why? 


Many of the plays of these authors are 


still performed today. The comedy plays 
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of Aristophanes made fun of things he 
didn’t like in Athens at the time. He wrote 
about the government, the leaders and the 
ordinary people as well—often in a very 
critical way. One of his plays has to do 
with what happens when women take 
over the running of a city. 

The art and literature of Athens show 
us much about how the Athenian people 
lived. Their love of beauty is apparent 
from their buildings, their sculptures and 
their art objects. The spirit and feelings 
of the people are clearly expressed in their 
literature. 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. Why do you think that ancient Greek 
buildings are a source of wonder to 
visitors today? 

2. What isa myth? Tell about some other 
myths or legends that you have read 
or heard. 

3. Why do you think that the poets wrote 
about heroes or those who were fa- 
mous? 

4. How were the plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides different 
from those written by Aristophanes? 

5. Why do you think that the plays 
written so long ago are still of interest 
to people today? 


Philosophers, Historians 
and Scientists of Ancient Greece 


By this time you might be thinking 
that the Greeks were special. Why else 
would you spend so much time learning 
about them? They were special because 
they gave us knowledge in so many sub- 


Philosophers of Greece 


jects: mathematics, biology (the science of 
living things), astronomy (the science of 
the stars and planets), politics (the science 
of government), music, art, drama, and, of 
course, language. 


i fi 


“How did we get here?” “How should we _ ) 
behave?” “How do we think and learn?” : 


The Greeks were special because they 
knew how important it was for a man to 


use his mind as well as his muscles. They 
believed that man’s mind works best when 
it is free in a democracy. They also 
thought that it was more important for 
man to conquer his own ignorance than 
to conquer other men, So it was natural 
for a special group of Greeks in 5th cen- 
tury Athens to make themselves heard. 
These were the philosophers or lovers of 
wisdom. They asked: “Why are we here? 


“What are good and evil?” “What is | 
truth?” “What is beauty?” \ 


Have the answers to these questions 
been agreed upon by all of the people in 
the world today? Why? 


Different philosophers came up with 
different answers, but they all believed the 
world was made in a simple, orderly way. 
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It could be understood by man if he used 
his head. How strange this idea must have 
seemed to people outside of Greece who 
thought the world was controlled by mys- 
terious powers! 


Sophists One group of philosophers were 
called Sophists. The word “Sophist’’ de- 
scribed learned men who had the art of 
passing on their knowledge—they were 
teachers. If you lived in Athens at that 
time and wanted to be a lawyer or a sena- 
tor you paid a Sophist to train you. Soph- 
ists didn’t hold classes in any particular 
place—mainly they traveled around with 
their students following them. They 
taught 
medicine, arts and crafts, philosophy, and 


geometry, physics, 


astonomy, 
the art of speaking and writing effectively. 


Socrates One of the greatest philosophers 
who ever lived, Socrates, was born in 
about 460 B.c. He was the son of a stone- 
mason, and although he was supposed to 
follow his father’s trade, he was more 
interested in chipping away at false ideas 
than hunks of stone. He was the first phi- 
losopher to ask what man is all about. He 
was very much against the teachings of the 
Sophists because he thought there was a 
truth for all men. A man’s intelligence 
should be used to find it. He believed that 
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knowledge leads to good. Men do good 
because it is useful. They do evil only 
when they don’t know any better. But how 
was man to find out what was true and 
good? Socrates answered this question: 
“By asking questions of himself and 
others.” 

Socrates never wrote anything down. 
He talked to his students as they walked 
together through the streets of Athens. He 
refused money from them because he said 
the only thing he knew was that he knew 
nothing. 


Obviously, Socrates did not mean that 
he had no information at all, or had no 
ideas at all. What then do you think he 
did mean? 


Socrates lived in difficult times. 
Athens was ruled in such a way that there 
was no division between religion and gov- 
ernment. Anyone who even suggested that 
they had no belief in the gods was pun- 
ished. Their trials were called “impiety 
trials.” Socrates was accused and tried for 
not believing in the Athenian gods and for 
preaching new gods, especially to the 
youth. 

Socrates was sentenced to death by 
a court of judges. His many friends and 
even his jailer offered to help him escape. 
He chose to die because he did not want 


to break the law. He talked with visitors 
in his cell until the time came to drink the 
cup of poisoned hemlock. 

Much of what he said during his life 
was written down by his brilliant pupil, 
Plato, in the Dialogues. These are conver- 
sations between Socrates and his friends. 


Plato Because Plato was disappointed 
and angry with the democratic govern- 
ment that killed Socrates, he conceived 
the idea of the perfect State which he 
described in his books, The Republic and 
The Laws. His perfect State should be run 
by one man who was wise and a philoso- 
pher. 

Plato thought all young people—boys 
and girls—should go to school for many, 
many years. Plato believed that if lovers 
of wisdom were kings, there would be 
peace and happiness. So he tried to teach 
men who might some day be rulers, to be 
philosophers. 

He built a school near Athens called 
the Academy. Young men came here to 
study philosophy. But it was not just an 
educational center; it was a kind of reli- 
gious community united under The Muses 
and established in memory of Socrates. 
The youth tried to live a good life that 
would prepare them for death and their 
life after death. 
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In the mosaic above, the philosopher Plato is 
shown with his students at the Academy. 


Would Plato be respected and ad- 
mired in your community? Why? 


Plato did not live to see his dream of 
a king being educated as a philosopher 
come true. But his most outstanding pupil, 
Aristotle, did. Aristotle was born in 384 
B.C. He came to the Academy at seventeen 
and stayed until Plato died in 347 B.c. He 
loved and admired his teacher, but did not 
agree with him. While Plato spent most 
of his time thinking, Aristotle was a man 
of action. He was more of a scientist than 
a philosopher. He was the first scientist to 
observe the things he studied—mostly 
plants and animals—to collect information 
abcut them, and to do experiments. 
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Like all great Greeks, he did not limit 
himself to one topic. He studied politics, 
art, psychology (the mind), and ethics 
(how men should treat each other). In his 
book on ethics, he says that happiness is 
the most important thing in life. 


His idea of good government, which 
he reached after studying 158 consti- 
tutions, comes much closer to our kind of 
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To the left, a statue of Herodotus, the first 
modern historian. His History of the Persian 
Wars was written ina lively style and contained 
descriptions of interesting non-Greek customs 
as well as accounts of the battles and military 
Strategy. 


democracy than Plato’s did. It allows peo- 
ple to own property and to vote for their 
leaders. The power is in the laws, not the 
ruler. 

Aristotle also started a school, the 
Lyceum. His most famous student was 
Alexander the Great. This young man was 
different from other conquerors perhaps 
because he had the training in philosophy 
that Plato thought was necessary. He let 
his subjects keep their religions and cus- 
toms, yet introduced Greek language, 
knowledge and art to them. 


Father of History Herodotus was born 
near the end of the Persian Wars, but he 
must have heard about the battles from 
soldiers who fought in them. He is known 
as the father of history because he was the 
first to write about events clearly and 
fairly. His way of getting at the truth was 
to travel to different countries and study 
the people. Because he understood so 
much about many peoples, he made the 
heroes of the Persian Wars seem real. He 
makes us see that the smaller army of the 


Greeks won because they had to. Their 
freedom was too important to lose. 

The next great war of the 5th century 
was like a fight between jealous brothers. 
Athens and Sparta fought bitterly from 
431-404 B.c. This long period of fighting 
was called the Peloponnesian War. 


Thucydides 
War was described by another great 
historian, Thucydides. Like Herodotus, 
he wrote not just to tell a story but to teach 


The Great Peloponnesian 


us not to make the same mistakes. 
He points out that men make war for only 
one reason—they are greedy for riches and 
power. The most powerful want more 
power. Those who say they are fighting for 
peace or freedom, except in self-defense, 
are making excuses. Even the great Athens 
made this mistake. Having become too 
powerful, she didn’t use her power for 
peace, and was defeated by Sparta. 


How do you feel about Thucydides’ 
statements about war? Why do you think 
men make war with each other? Why do 
friends fight with each other? What other 
ways are there of settling differences? 


Science Greek philosophers before the 
Sophists were really more like scientists. 
They asked: “What is the earth made of?” 


“How did it begin?” Because they saw the 
world as a simple place, they thought it 
was made of one thing or one element. 
Thales thought it was water. Anaximander 
called it the Infinite (without end) and 
Anaximenes called it the air. 


Some of the questions that the Greek 
Scientists asked have been answered. Do 
you know the answers to “What the earth 
is made of” and “How it began?” 


Thales was more scientific than the 
others. He began the study of mathematics 
and geometry which was carried on by 
Pythagoras. The early mathematicians 
thought arithmetic was just for shop- 
keepers. 


If the early mathematicians had per- 
suaded everyone that mathematics was 
only useful to shopkeepers, in what ways 
do you think our lives today would have 
been different? 


As time went on, scientists realized 
that the earth must be made of more than 
one thing. Empedocles named four— 
earth, water, air and fire. Leucippus and 
Democritus thought each element was 
made of different shaped atoms or par- 
ticles. 
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The Language of the Greeks 


Many words in our language have come from ancient 
Greek words. For instance, our word gymnastics came from 
the Greek word gymnos, meaning bare (Greek athletes wore 
no clothing when they were participating in sports). 

Look at the list of words below and look them up in a 
dictionary that gives word origins to find what Greek word 
they came from and what that word meant. If you do not know 
the English meaning of the word you should check that, too. 

You may wish to look up other words you use everyday 
to see how many of them have a Greek origin. 





SCHOOL HYPOCRITE 

TRAGEDY CERAMIC 

DESPOT TYRANT 

CHARACTER PANORAMA 

DYNAMIC ELECTRICITY 

CRITIC ANTHROPOLOGY 

DEMOCRACY STRATEGY | 





METROPOLIS COMEDY 





Another BranchofScience Medicine was 
given a good start by Hippocrates. He 
believed that man was part of nature and 
was affected by climate, food and water. 
He practiced his belief; he treated his 
patients with fresh air, good food, and 
daily exercise. 

Of course, there were many diseases 
that couldn’t be cured without modern 
medicine. Hippocrates wrote about these 
diseases. He also dissected animals. His 
findings are helping doctors today. The 
Hippocratic oath, named for him, is still 
taken by medical school graduates. It 
is a promise made by the new doctor to 
share his knowledge, to do his best for his 
patients and to keep secret anything they 
may tell him during their illness. 


Are there other professions that take 
oaths? What are they? Do lawyers take 
oaths? Judges? Politicians? 


We are fortunate that the great men 
of Athens recorded their knowledge for 
the future. We can look back twenty-five 
centuries from our end of the time tunnel 
and hear Pericles say, “Athens is the 
school of Hellas (Greece) . . 
surely not be without witnesses.” 


_ and we shall 


What do the words of Pericles mean? 





Above, a bust of the great Athenian statesman, 
Pericles. He is shown dressed as a Soldier. 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. How are we like the ancient Greeks? 

2. What do you think of Plato’s system 
of government? 

3. Would Aristotle have helped us more 
if he had stuck to one subject? Why? 

4, What do you think Herodotus would 
say about the war between Israel and 
the Arabs? Thucydides? 

5. How did Thales differ from the other 
scientists? 
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UNDERSTANDING THE UNIT 


Much of the modern world has been 
strongly influenced by the ideas of 
ancient Greece. What evidence can 
you give to support that statement? 
You have read about the form of de- 
mocracy in ancient Athens. How was 
it like our democratic system? How 


Slavery in Athens was different from 
slavery in the United States. Why 
were both groups considered slaves? 
Geographically, the city-states of 
Greece consisted of small land areas. 
Does a small state have advantages? 
Explain. What are some disadvan- 
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was it different? tages? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Form a committee to prepare bulletin-board displays entitled, 
“Ancient Athens.” Display pictures and drawings of early 
architecture, the great philosophers, writers, and poets, and 
scenes showing the way of life in Athens. 

2. The Olympic Games, which started in ancient Greece, are 
still held today. Pretend you are a radio or TV reporter cov- 
ering the present-day Olympic Games. Report to your audi- 
ence the history of the Games, what kinds of competitions are 
held, who can enter, and how they are financed. Include in 
your report a description of some of the traditions that have 
lasted since the first Games. 

3. Using books and other sources of information, prepare a re- 
port on some of the ancient Greek gods. What were some of 
their names, why were they worshiped, and where did they 
live? 

4, Visit your school or public library and select a book on my- 
thology. After reading it, prepare a book report telling what 
you have learned, and what you liked, or disliked. 
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